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ANALYSIS  OF  PROBLEMS, 
POTENTIALS  AND  PROGRESS 


INTRODUCTION 


In  June,  1966,  a Land  Development  Plan  for  the  Tri-City  Planning 
area  was  published.  It  was  based  on  studies  of  the  land  use,  population 
characteristics,  economic  base  and  community  goals.  Among  the  proposals 
mentioned  was  the  unification  of  Leaksville,  Spray,  Draper  and  the  Meadow 
Green  Sanitary  District  into  a single  municipal  unit.  With  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  goal  in  1967  came  the  need  to  restudy  the  area  in  terms  of 
the  City  of  Eden  as  a political  entity. 

Again,  studies  were  made,  including  a Land  Use  Survey,  Neighborhood 
Analysis , Recreation  Study,  1972  Reconnaissance  Survey,  and  a Capital 
Improvements  Program.  The  findings  of  these  studies  will  be  drawn  together 
in  this  report  to  produce  a new  Land  Development  Plan  for  the  City  of  Eden. 


REGIONAL  SETTING 

Eden  is  located  two  miles  south  of  the  North  Carolina/Virginia 
State  line,  at  the  merging  point  of  the  Smith  and  Dan  Rivers.  Highways  14, 
29,  87,  220,  311  and  770  link  Eden  to  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem  and  Reids- 
ville  in  North  Carolina,  and  to  Danville  and  Martinsville  in  Virginia  --  all 
within  45  miles.  Rail  service  is  provided  by  the  Southern  Railway  System, 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  and  the  Carolina  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Commercial  airline  service  is  available  at  the  Greensboro-High  Point  airport, 
thirty-five  miles  away.  Eden's  proximity  to  these  cities  affords  the 
advantages  of  a large  trade  area  without  the  disadvantages  of  urban  con- 
gestion . 


TOPOGRAPHY  AND  SOILS 

Eden's  topography  in  its  diversity,  presents  opportunities  for 
attractive,  varied  development,  and  some  limitations  as  well.  The  rolling 
terrain  in  the  eastern  and  central  areas  are  a contrast  to  the  steep  slopes 
and  rocky  soils  in  the  northwestern  portion  and  along  the  Smith  and  Dan 
Rivers.  With'  careful  implementation  and  planning,  all  of  Eden's  land  area 
can  be  useful  for  urban  development  or  open  space  activities. 
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UTILITIES 


Public  water  and  sewer  services  are  available  or  planned  through- 
out the  city.  Duke  Power  Company  provides  ample  electricity  from  its  Dan 
River  Steam  Plant  and  natural  gas  is  available  from  North  Carolina  Gas 
Service . 


POPULATION 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  population  and  economic 
characteristics  of  the  city  as  compiled  in  the  Reconnaissance  Survey, 

Eden,  N.C.,  1972.  A more  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  these  two  sub- 
jects in  a forthcoming  portion  of  the  city's  planning  program  --  Population 
and  Economy  of  Eden. 


Because  Eden  was  only  recently  incorporated  as  a city,  population 
counts  for  prior  years  can  be  obtained  only  by  combining  the  figures  for 
the  three  former  towns  and  the  Meadow  Greens  Sanitary  District,  and  esti- 
mating the  population  in  the  remainder  of  the  area  which  was  previously 
not  part  of  any  of  these  jurisdictions  (prior  to  consolidation). 

The  1970  Census  has  given  a truer  picture  of  the  present  population. 
The  city  total  is  15,871,  with  an  estimated  4,050  persons  in  the  fringe 
area.  Even  though  the  historic  progress  of  population  trends  is  difficult 
to  pin  down  statistically,  the  growth  of  the  area  is  obvious  by  the  expan- 
sion of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  areas. 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  AREA 

Eden's  economy  is  dominated  by  textiles.  The  city  is  the  home  of 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  which  employs  approximately  4,700  persons.  This 
textile  manufacturing  firm  paid  in  excess  of  $307,000  (approximately 
30.98%)  of  the  total  1969-70  ad  valorem  taxes  of  $991,928  collected  by 
the  City  of  Eden.  Even  with  such  an  extensive  industry  in  the  area,  two 
new  textile  manufacturers  (Spray  Textured  Yarns,  Inc.,  and  Kniw-Away,  Inc.) 
have  recently  located  in  the  fringe  area.  Other  types  of  industrial  expan- 
sion have  also  occurred  in  the  past  two  years.  Anaconda  Wire  and  Cable 
Company  built  a larger  plant  on  a 140-acre  site  on  NC  770  in  February, 

1971;  a new  modular  home  manufacturing  plant  located  on  Meadow  Road.  A 
$1  million  YMCA  has  also  been  constructed  in  the  city. 

The  business  community  is  active  and  has  not  witnessed  any  great 
commercial  decline  in  the  old  CBD* s of  the  three  former  towns  and  the 
Boulevard  shopping  area.  However,  practically  all  new  commercial  con- 
struction is  locating  on  NC  14,  Kings  Highway,  and  in  the  Meadow  Greens 
shopping  center  area. 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE 


Complete  land  use  surveys  of  Eden  were  conducted  in  1966  and  again 
in  1971.  The  comparison  between  the  two  years  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 Land  Use  Comparison,  1966-71,  Eden,  N.  C. 


1966 

1971 

Net  Change 

Net  Change 

U se 

Acreage 

Acreage 

in  Acres 

in  Per  Cent 

Residential 

2,016 

2,134 

+118 

5.8 

business 

222 

282 

+ 60 

27  ■»  0 

Industrial 

180 

202 

+ 22 

12.2 

Public  & Semi-Public 

618 

865 

+247 

39.9 

Transportation 

999 

1,046 

+ 47 

4.7 

Total  Developed 

4,035 

4,529 

+494 

12.2 

Vacant  Land 

4,941 

4,447 

-494 

Total  Acres 

8,976 

8,976 

FRINGE  AREA 

Residential 

561 

631 

+ 70 

12.4 

Business 

66 

95 

+ 29 

43.9 

Industrial 

74 

281 

+207 

279.7 

Public  & Semi-Public 

128 

288 

+160 

125.0 

Transportation 

413 

532 

+119 

28.8 

Total  Developed 

1,242 

1,827 

+585 

Vacant  Land 

13,567 

12,982 

-585 

Total  Acres 

14,809 

14,809 

Source:  Land  Use  Survey 

and  Analysis, 

Division 

of  Community 

Services,  1971 

RESIDENTIAL  ANALYSIS 

1 

The  Neighborhood  Analysis,  completed  in  1970,  indicated  that  housing 
in  areas  3,  4,  10,  14,  18,  20,  23  and  24  (Map  1)  was  primarily  renter-occu- 
pied, pointing  to  absentee  ownership  as  a leading  cause  of  deterioration  of 
dwelling  units.  The  1970  Neighborhood  Analysis  also  indicated  that  31.0%  of 
the  dwelling  units  within  the  city  limits  were  deteriorating  and  4.5%  were 
dilapidated.  The  majority  of  these  substandard  units  are  in  the  old  core 
areas  of  Leaksville,  Spray  and  Draper  where  64%,  80%  and  65%,  respectively, 
of  the  housing  is  30  years  old  or  older. 


1.  Neighborhood  Analysis,  Eden,  N.  C,,  April,  1971,  Division  of 
Community  Services 
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Many  of  these  neighborhoods  are  represented  on  the  Land  Development 
Plan  as  high  density  residential  areas  which  are  close  to  public  and  private 
services,  and  are  in  a state  of  decline.  Due  to  the  high  cost  of  centrally 
located  land  and  the  demand  for  municipal  services  and  facilities,  high 
density  redevelopment  will  not  only  be  economically  feasible,  but  will 
probably  be  necessary  if  property  values  are  to  be  maintained. 

Neighborhoods  located  farther  from  the  old  city  cores  have  developed 
in  medium  and  low  densities  and  should  remain  as  such. 


COMMERCIAL  ANALYSIS 

Between  1966  and  1971,  60  acres  of  commercial  and  service  use  land 
was  developed  with  an  additional  11  acres  in  the  Kingsway  Plaza  shopping 
center.  Practically  all  of  this  activity  has  taken  place  along  NC  14, 
justifying  the  name  of  Eden's  new  "Main  Street." 

Some  strip  commercial  development  has  taken  place  on  Washington  and 
Hamilton  Streets,  Meadow  Road,  Aiken  Road  and  Fieldcrest  Road,  and  threatens 
adjacent  residential  neighborhoods.  Effective  enforcement  of  the  zoning 
ordinance  adopted  in  1968  has  halted  further  haphazard  commercial  develop- 
ment., and  has  retained  a commercial  focus  on  the  old  downtown  areas.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  available  land,  the  downtown  areas  have  ceased  to  expand, 
but  they  should  be  conserved  as  an  important  part  of  the  local  economy. 


INDUSTRIAL  ANALYSIS 

The  bulk  of  industrial  acres  put  to  use  in  the  past  six  years  are 
in  the  fringe  area;  however,  several  industries  have  located  in  the  city  on 
smaller  lots.  There  are  ample  sites  available  for  additional  industrial 
development  in  the  city.  Approximately  200  acres  are  zoned  for  light 
industry  in  the  central  and  western  Draper  sections.  The  sewer  improvements 
are  underway  and  will  facilitate  industrial  expansions  and  industrial  parks, 
making  efficient  use  of  utilities. 


PUBLIC  AND  SEMI-PUBLIC  ANALYSIS 

The  1971  survey  showed  an  additional  247  acres  of  land  in  public  and 
semi-public  use  since  1966,  including  45  acres  belonging  to  the  YMCA.  As 
noted,  much  of  the  land  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Eden  is  hilly,  and  is 
not  suitable  for  intensive  urban  use.  These  lands  along  with  the  floodplain 
of  the  Smith/Dan  Rivers  are  especially  appropriate  to  public  open  space  and 
recreation'  use. 
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TRANSPORTATION- COMMUNICATION- 
UTILITY  ANALYSIS 


Approximately  999  acres  are  devoted  to  these  uses,  including  47 
acres  of  new  streets  developed  in  the  city  since  1966.  The  entire  plan- 
ning area  has  approximately  63  acres  in  railroads  and  33  acres  in  utili- 
ties. 


VACANT  LAND  ANALYSIS 

Areas  of  water,  unused  parcels,  agricultural  and  wooded  lands 
account  for  the  remaining  acreage  in  Eden.  The  supply  of  vacant  land  in 
the  city  has  decreased  by  approximately  495  acres  to  a total  of  4,447 
acres.  At  least  half  of  this  land  is  suitable  for  urban  development, 
leaving  the  other  half  for  a "greenway"  and  other  open  spaces  and  recrea- 
tion uses,  as  depicted  on  the  plan. 


DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIALS 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

An  urban  area  must  provide  certain  services  to  outlying  areas  to 
expand  in  a logical  manner.  The  most  efficient  expansion  of  services  is 
to  slowly  build  out  from  existing  development,  leaving  as  few  voids  in 
the  development  pattern  as  possible  --  except,  of  course , planned  open  space 
and  recreation  areas.  This  method  will  curtail  scattered  leap-frog  devel- 
opment which  increases  the  cost  per  person  served  in  the  new  areas. 

As  utility  extensions  are  of  prime  importance  in  new  development, 
careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  priority  of  various  proposals  for 
extensions.  The  City  of  Eden  is  presently  improving  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities within  the  corporate  limits.  This  should  be  completed  before  new 
lines  are  extended  to  outer  fringe  areas. 

Once  the  water  and  sewer  work  is  complete,  there  will  be  a few 
barriers  to  urban  development  in  Eden.  The  most  notable  obstacles  are  the 
rough  terrain  problems  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  city,  and  the  Smith 
and  Dan  Rivers.  Although  the  abundance  of  surface  water  is  an  asset,  the 
rivers  are  expensive  to  cross,  and  in  some  areas  present  a threat  of  flood- 
ing --  as  was  experienced  during  Hurricane  Agnes.  Therefore,  the  develop- 
ment patterns  in  the  Plan  reflect  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  the 
rivers  and  their  associated  floodplains  as  well  as  terrain  which  is  too 
rugged  to  develop  intensively. 
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FRINGE  AREA  DEVELOPMENT 


Many  fringe  areas  have  been  left  in  low  density  residential  districts, 
looking  ahead  to  future  housing  needs.  As  was  mentioned,  these  areas  should 
not  be  pressed  into  development  immediately. 

Those  fringe  areas  which  provide  fairly  level  land  and  good  transpor- 
tation access  have  been  reserved  for  industrial  and  heavy  commercial  uses. 

The  extent  to  which  industry  is  developed  will  dictate  future  needs  for  hous- 
ing, institutional  and  commercial  activities.  As  industry  expands,  it  not 
only  adds  dollars  to  the  local  economy,  it  expands  the  labor  force  which  in- 
creases the  need  for  housing,  recreation,  educational,  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional land  uses.  Therefore,  where  areas  have  been  reserved  for  industry, 
there  will  be  found  areas  reserved  for  other  attendant  land  uses  where  possi- 
ble. 


PROGRESS  REPORT 

The  1966  Land  Development  Plan  considered  the  planning  area  as  a 
unified  entity  and  listed  the  following  as  its  goals: 

I.  Coordinate  the  physical,  social  and  economic  development  of 
Leaksville,  Draper,  and  Spray  and  the  surrounding  area. 

II.  Encourage  a unified  approach  to  the  related  problems  and 
potentialities  of  physical  development  that  will  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  area  residents. 

III.  Provide  a good  environment  for  living  with  all  the  institu- 
tions, services,  and  facilities  necessary  for  the  convenience 
and  well-being  of  residents. 

IV.  Organize  the  relationship  between  land  uses  in  the  urbanizing 
areas  --  residential,  commercial,  industrial  and  public  --  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  to  reduce  congestion  and 
hazards,  to  avoid  encroachment  by  incompatible  uses,  and  to 
prevent  development  from  occurring  beyond  the  range  of 
community  facilities  and  services. 

V.  Protect  and  improve  the  quality  of  existing  residential 
neighborhoods. 

Much  effort  has  been  put  forth  by  the  residents  of  the  planning 
area  and  these  are  some  of  the  more  tangible  results: 

1.  Consolidation  of  Leaksville,  Spray,  Draper  and  the  Meadow 
Greens  Sanitary  District  to  form  the  City  of  Eden. 

2.  Adoption  of  the  City  Manager  form  of  government. 
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3.  Adoption  of  a zoning  ordinance. 

4.  Adoption  of  subdivision  regulations. 

5.  Preparation  of  a recreation  study. 

6.  Public  Improvements  Program  prepared. 

7.  Housing  Element  prepared  and  updated. 

8.  Neighborhood  Analysis  Study  made. 

9.  Capital  Improvements  Budget  approved. 

10.  In  the  1970  Housing  Survey,  1,742  dwelling  units  were  found 
to  be  substandard  in  the  city.  Building  Code  enforcement 
has  been  good,  and  this  figure  is  decreasing.  Thirty 
dilapidated  buildings  have  been  removed  since  June,  1970. 

11.  The  housing  supply  in  Eden  has  been  increasing  in  the  form 
of  conventional  and  low  cost  apartment  units. 

12.  Recent  bond  issues  for  water  and  sewer  system  improvements 
will  correct  major  developmental  problems  in  areas  with 
soil  problems  which  prohibit  the  use  of  septic  tanks. 

13.  Strong  enforcement  of  the  zoning  ordinance  and  subdivision 
regulations  has  halted  the  poor  land  subdivision  practices 
and  overcrowded  residential  development  of  preconsolidation 
days. 

14.  The  city  has  been  active  in  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  recreation  areas. 

15.  The  city's  planning  program  includes  the  consideration  of 
extraterritorial  zoning.  This  step  is  important  in 
controlling  development  in  the  fringe  areas. 

16.  The  city  administration  has  adopted  the  North  Carolina 
Uniform  Accounting  System,  the  first  city  of  its  size  to 
do  so » 

17.  The  city  is  currently  considering  a Major  Thoroughfare  Plan 
which  will  alleviate  much  of  the  congestion  experienced  in 
the  planning  area. 

18.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  investigate  floodplain 
controls,  which  can  ultimately  lead  to  protection  of  persons 
and  property  from  floods  and  the  preservation  of  natural 

f loodways . 
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URBAN  DESIGN  CRITERIA 


URBAN  DESIGN  CRITERIA 


RESIDENTIAL  AREAS 

To  maintain  a high  quality  of  life  in  any  city,  a great  deal  of 
care  must  be  exercised  in  designating  new  residential  areas  and  pro- 
tecting existing,  stable  neighborhoods.  Good  design  should  incorporate 
the  following  principles: 

1.  Neighborhoods  should  be  isolated  from  through  traffic,  traffic 
generators  and  incompatible  land  uses. 

2.  Land  with  uneven  topography  should  be  utilized  for  residential 
purposes  when  possible,  as  this  leads  to  more  interesting  home 
design,  and  uses  land  which  would  be  unsuitable  for  commercial 
and  industrial  requirements. 

3.  Residential  areas  should  be  delineated  by  major  thoroughfares 
or  natural  features  which  would  serve  as  barriers  or  buffers 
from  incompatible  land  uses. 

4.  Neighborhoods  should  be  of  a reasonable  size  instead  of  isolated 
pockets  to  prevent  encroachment  of  incompatible  land  uses. 

5.  Neighborhoods  should  be  located  within  convenient  proximity  to 
working  and  shopping  areas,  and  should  be  tied  together  with 
thoroughfares  to  insure  easy  access  back  and  forth. 

6.  Schools  and  recreation  facilities  should  be  located  within 
neighborhoods  to  minimize  the  crossing  of  major  thoroughfares 
by  children  and  other  pedestrians. 


CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

The  core  area  of  the  city  serves  as  the  hub  of  financial,  govern- 
mental, and  business  activity,  even  though  much  of  the  retail  trade  has 
relocated  in  shopping  centers  and  along  the  highways.  The  following 
actions  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  CBD: 

1.  Provide  an  adequate  system  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians. 

2.  Provide  off-street  parking  and  loading  facilities. 

3.  Provide  adequate  land  for  open  space  to  break  the  monotony  of 
a line  of  store  fronts,  and  to  buffer  incompatible  land  uses. 
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OTHER  COMMERCIAL  AREAS 

1.  Encourage  compact  grouped  commercial  areas  which  are  consolidated 
into  functional  units  rather  than  a miscellaneous  collection  of 
stores . 

2.  Locate  such  groupings  in  proximity  to  intersections  of  thoroughfares 
to  better  serve  the  trade  area. 

3.  Provide  off-street  parking  and  loading  areas,  well  designed 
entrances  and  exits  and  encourage  interest  in  aesthetics* 

4.  Buffer  from  other  land  uses  by  a distance  factor  or  by  use  of 
foliage* 

5.  Discourage  strip  development  along  major  thoroughfares  to  minimize 
congestion . 


INDUSTRIAL  SITES 

Historically,  many  cities  have  attempted  to  allot  land  for  industry 
which  was  no  good  for  anything  else.  As  industries  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  good  neighbors  and  the  economic  backbone  of  the  local  economy, .and  in 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  industry  to  the  community,  these  criteria 
should  be  applied  when  allocating  land  for  these  activities: 

1.  Sites  should  be  located  on  easily  graded  land  with  a maximum 
slope  of  not  more  than  5%. 

2.  Choice  sites  should  be  dispersed  throughout  the  planning  area 
and  protected  by  zoning. 

3.  Water  and  sewer  facilities  should  be  close  by. 

4.  Sites  should  be  accessible  to  the  work  force  by  highway.  Some 
industries  require  air  and  rail  transportation  as  well. 

All  loading  and  parking  facilities  should  be  located  off-street. 

Prevailing  winds  should  be  considered  to  minimize  effects  of  smoke 
and  odors. 

7.  Landscaping  and  buffer  zones  should  be  provided  between  adjacent 
land  uses  to  minimize  noise  and  visual  nuisances. 

8.  Enough  land  should  be  set  aside  for  expansion. 
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Individual  industries  should  be  compatible  with  surrounding  land 
uses . 

J.O.  Industrial  sites  (particularly  new  sites  for  light  industries) 

should  be  easily  accessible  from  well  developed  and  attractive 
neighborhoods  --  not  blighted  neighborhoods . 


SCHOOL  SITES 

1 o The  minimum  site  requirements  recommended  by  the  North  Carolina 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  followed. 

2.  Sites  should  be  located  near  the  neighborhood  which  they  serve. 

3.  Elementary  schools  should  be  located  on  a minor  street  rather 
than  a major  thoroughfare. 

4.  Sites  should  have  varying  elevations. 


OPEN  SPACE  AND  RECREATION 

More  Americans  are  finding  more  leisure  time  and  are  placing  greater 
demands  on  recreational  facilities.  Open  space  within  cities  is  rapidly 
disappearing  and  should  be  maintained  at  present  levels  to  provide  mental 
relief  from  concrete  and  asphalt.  Following  are  some  considerations  to  be 
made  when  setting  aside  open  space  and  recreation  areas. 

1.  The  site  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  desired 
activities,  and  should  be  protected  from  heavy  traffic  and 
undesirable  developments. 

2.  Neighborhood- sized  facilities  should  be  combined  with  school 
facilities  for  land  economy  and  accessibility. 

3.  Citywide  recreation  activities  on  the  same  site  should  be 
separated  by  age  group  of  the  users.  The  site  should  be 
appropriate  for  the  use. 

4.  The  city  should  provide  wide  range  of  park  sizes  and  activities 
dispersed  throughout  the  planning  area. 

5.  Open  space,  which  is  not  suitable  for  more  intensive  uses  should 
be  maintained  as  buffering  between  other  uses  as  well  as  providing 
passive  recreation. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 


In  order  for  public  buildings  to  properly  function  and  serve 
the  public  they: 

1.  Should  be  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

2.  Should  be  a good  example  of  proper  siting,  design  and  functionality. 

3.  Should  allow  room  for  growth,  and  off-street  parking. 

4.  Maintenance  and  utility  type  structures  should  be  attractive  if 
it  is  necessary  to  locate  them  near  residential  areas. 
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SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


IMPLEMENTATION 

There  are  three  basic  methods  of  implementing  the  Land  Development 
Plan  recommendations: 

1 . Codes  and  Enforcement 

a.  Zoning  Ordinance 

b.  Subdivision  Regulations 

ce  Building  and  housing  related  codes 

d.  Health  laws 

e.  Environmental  protection  laws 

f.  Miscellaneous  nuisance  abatement  ordinances,  i„e.,  junk  autos 

g.  Floodplain  controls 

2 . Public  Improvements 

a.  Acquisition  of  land  for  public  use 
b„  Development  of  public  facilities 

c.  Maintenance  of  public  facilities 

d.  Setting  good  examples  in  design  of  public  buildings 

e.  Housing  programs 

f.  Major  thoroughfare  plan  implementation 

3.  Citizen  Participation 

a.  Voluntary  adherence  to  plan  by  developers,  landowners 
b„  Civic  action  programs  in  beautification  and  related  areas 
Co  Public  support  of  elected  and  appointed  officials  in 
carrying  out  objectives  of  the  plan 


This  chapter  deals  with  the  recommendations  made  in  the  Land 
Development  Plan  map  and  in  the  text,  and  will  suggest  means  of  imple- 
menting them. 


1 . Land  Development  Plan  Map 

The  various  land  uses  necessary  to  maintain  a balanced  economy 
and  pleasant  setting  must  be  arranged  in  a manner  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  shape  of  the  land,  the  composition  of 
the  soil,  existing  development,  transportation  networks  and 
public  facilities. 

The  Land  Development  Plan  map  is  attached  to  this  report  and  is 
divided  into  one  residential,  one  commercial,  one  public  and 
one  industrial  categories.  Certain  symbols  are  used  to  indicate 
existing  and  proposed  facilities  such  as  schools,  parks  and 
hospitals.  Overlaid  on  the  map  is  the  Sketch  Major  Thoroughfare 
Plan  indicating  principal  existing  and  proposed  traffic  routes. 
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a.  Low  Density  Residential.  These  areas  are  characterized  by  a 
20,000  square  foot  minimum  lot  area  requirement,  and  can  be  found 
in  terrain  in  which  sewer  facilities  are  not  available;  slope  is 
from  10-15%;  and  are  not  too  accessible  to  public  facilities. 

These  locations  would  strain  public  facilities  if  developed  more 
intensively. 

b.  Medium  Density  Residential.  These  areas  will  permit  one  and 
two-family  development  on  moderate  slopes  with  public  sewer 
systems  available. 

c.  High  Density  Residential.  These  areas  include  multiple- f ami ly 
dwellings  in  close  proximity  to  public  and  private  facilities.  The 
higher  densities  allowed  dictate  the  need  for  increased  water, 
sewer  and  transportation  services.  Several  high  density  areas  are 
located  in  presently  deteriorating  neighborhoods  with  an  eye  to 
future  redevelopment  from  small  single-family  units  to  multi-family 
and  group  developments.  Multiple-family  dwellings  are  feasible 
due  to  higher  land  values  in  the  central  areas. 

d.  Public  and  Semi-Public.  These  areas  include  schools,  parks, 
hospitals,  open  space,  recreation  facilities,  and  agriculture. 
Proposed  schools  and  neighborhood  park  locations  are  situated 

to  serve  future  populations  in  the  fringe  areas.  Open  space, 
areawide  parks  and  agricultural  uses  are  located  in  areas  where 
the  slope,  soil  and  flood  danger  prohibit  more  intensive  uses. 

Some  residential  use  of  a rural  nature  can  be  allowed  in  selected 
locations  if  lot  sizes  are  five  acres  or  more. 

e.  Central  Business  Districts.  These  are  the  established  retail 
and  service  core  areas  of  old  Leaksville,  Draper  and  Spray.  These 
areas  should  be  conserved  and  improved  with  additional  parking  and 
amenities  to  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  areawide  shopping 
centers . 

f.  General  Business  Districts.  These  are  established  wholesale 
and  retail  areas,  generally  on  the  periphery  of  CBD's,  providing 
warehousing  and  other  supportive  roles  to  commercial  and  industrial 
areas.  The  nature  of  these  areas  require  good  access  to  other 
businesses  and  to  the  general  public.  These  uses  also  require 
fairly  level  land,  substantial  soil  base  and  full  utilities. 

g.  Shopping  Centers.  Shopping  centers  are  categorized  into  the 
regional  or  citywide  centers  and  the  neighborhood  center,  designed 
to  provide  consumer  goods  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is 
located . 

h.  Highway  Business.  These  areas  are  designed  to  complement 

the  thoroughfare  on  which  they  are  located.  They  include  businesses 
which  require  high  volume  vehicular  traffic  but  are  located  in  a 
manner  which  minimizes  traffic  problems. 
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i.  Light  Industry.  These  areas  contain  assembly,  storage  and 
manufacturing  activities  which  have  low  nuisance  and  pollution 
factors®  They  require  less  buffering  from  neighboring  uses,  and 
require  good  highway  access.  Moderate  slope  and  soil  conditions 
are  allowable. 

j.  Heavy  Manufacturing.  These  areas  are  the  economic  backbone 
of  the  city  and  must  be  located  on  good  land,  but  in  a manner 
which  will  not  conflict  with  surrounding  uses.  Good  transporta- 
tion access  and  full  utilities  are  a must.  As  these  activities 
generate  some  air  pollution  and  noise,  they  have  been  located 
downwind  from  residential  areas  when  possible. 


MAP  RECOMMENDATIONS,  BY  WARD 

The  entire  planning  area  has  been  divided  into  functional  areas 
based  on  the  listed  design  criteria.  Following  is  a brief  description  of 
the  seven  wards  of  the  city  and  the  fringe  area,  and  the  land  uses  which 
are  recommended  within  them. 

The  Land  Development  Plan  is  NOT  a zoning  map,  but  once  it  has 
been  adopted,  it  should  be  utilized  as  a guide  in  rezoning  cases.  In  the 
General  Statutes  Chapter  160A-383,  it  states:  "Zoning  regulations  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  a comprehensive  plan...".  This  means  that  contested 
zone  changes  will  have  a better  chance  of  being  upheld  by  the  courts  if 
they  are  in  conformance  with  an  adopted  plan. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  this  plan  be  publicized  prior  to 
its  adoption  so  all  interested  parties  are  given  a chance  to  understand  and 
comment  on  it. 

Wards  1,  3 & 4 

These  western  portions  of  the  city  include  the  bulk  of  old  Leaks- 
ville  and  Spray  cities,  with  established  street  and  land  use  patterns. 

Change  will  occur  in  these  areas  mainly  in  the  form  of  redevelopment  of 
deteriorating  sections,  preferably  to  medium  and  high  density  residential 
use. 


Ward  2 


Located  astride  the  lower  portion  of  the  Smith  River,  this  area 
contains  a variety  of  land  use  types,  ranging  from  part  of  old  Leaksville 
to  the  Smith  River  valley  to  Highway  14.  Beyond  the  set  street  patterns 
of  the  Leaksville  area,  the  plan  recommends  extension  of  the  Open  Space/ 
Recreation  uses  near  the  river 5,  and  Highway  Commercial  along  NC  14. 
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Ward  5 


This  area  contains  the  northeastern  portion  of  old  Spray  as  well 
as  a great  deal  of  vacant  land  along  the  Smith  River  and  NC  14.  This 
area  has  good  potential  for  low  density  residential  near  the  river. 


Ward  6 


Extending  from  the  geographical  center  of  Eden  to  old  Draper  City, 
this  ward  encompasses  a great  deal  of  vacant  land  as  well  as  the  developed 
portions  of  the  old  Meadow  Greens  Sanitary  District.  This  area  is  devel- 
oping rapidly  and  must  be  carefully  controlled  to  prevent  congestion  and 
conflicting  growth.  Some  of  the  existing  industrially  zoned  land  has  been 
placed  in  the  low  density  residential  functional  area. 


Ward  7 


This  area  consists  of  old  Draper  City  and  is  almost  completely 
developed  within  a standard  grid  street  pattern.  Most  of  the  change  in 
this  ward  will  be  redevelopment  of  substandard  areas.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  minimize  strip  commercial  development  on  the  two  major  east-west  roads, 
Stadium  Drive  and  Fieldcrest  Road. 


Fringe  Area 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  fringe  areas  has  been  placed  in  low  density 
residential  to  prevent  pockets  of  high  density  residential  from  developing 
too  far  from  the  city  services.  As  the  city  uses  up  land  within  the 
corporate  limits  and  begins  to  expand  its  services,  the  fringe  area  can  be 
allowed  to  develop  in  a controlled,  compatible  manner. 

The  locations  of  open  space  areas  placed  along  the  rivers  are 
only  approximations.  If  the  city  proceeds  with  a floodplain  study,  these 
flood-prone  areas  will  be  defined  more  accurately  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers . 

It  is  vital  that  the  city  exercise  its  right  to  extend  its  control 
of  zoning  and  subdivision  design  into  the  fringe  area  before  undesirable 
development  patterns  occur  which  will  hamper  future  city  growth. 
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ADDITIONAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Although  Eden  has  made  excellent  progress  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
its  citizens,  further  steps  can  be  made  to  assure  logical  growth  patterns 
and  efficient  use  of  the  city's  resources. 

To  protect  the  fringe  areas  from  development  of  incompatible  land 
use  patterns,  the  city  should,  as  soon  as  possible: 

1.  Adopt  extraterritorial  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations. 

2.  Increase  the  size  of  the  inspection  staff  to  enforce  these 
regulations. 

Recommendations  made  in  the  1971  Neighborhood  Analysis  concerning 
substandard  housing  conditions  should  be  implemented  by: 

1.  Appointment  of  a Housing  Authority  empowered  to  deal  with  the 
provision  of  low  cost  housing  and  relocation  services. 

2.  Adopt  a minimum  Housing  Code  and  provide  for  its  enforcement. 

3.  Develop  a Workable  Program  for  Community  Improvement.  This  action 
is  a prerequisite  to  the  city's  participation  in  several  federal 
housing  and  code  enforcement  programs.  Although  these  programs 
have  been  temporarily  suspended,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
reactivated  or  replaced  by  other  federal  programs. 

All  of  the  above  steps  should  be  included  in  a Housing  Action  Pro- 
gram aimed  at  eliminating  blight  and  assuring  decent  homes  to  all  segments 
of  Eden's  population. 

Additional  steps  which  would  be  helpful  in  coping  with  Eden's 
growth  are  as  follows: 

1.  Application  for  a floodway  and  floodplain  delineation  study  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

2.  The  Thoroughfare  Plan  should  be  implemented  and  periodically  and 
systematically  revised. 

3.  A full-time  recreation  director  should  be  hired,  and  the 
Recreation  Commission  retained  as  an  advisory  board. 

4.  The  comprehensive  planning  program  efforts  should  be  continued 
with  emphasis  on  implementation  of  recommended  actions. 

5.  The  city  should  consider  adding  a Planning  Department  to  its  staff. 
This  department  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  City  Manager, 
and  other  department  heads  as  a fact-finding  operation,  and  by 
providing  in-house  planning  assistance  to  the  Planning  and  Zoning 
Board,  Housing  Authority,  and  other  public  and  privage  agencies 

in  the  city. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


EDEN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


1.  ABSTRACT 

This  document  is  an  update  of  a Land  Development  Plan  prepared  for 
the  Tri-City  Planning  Area  in  1966.  This  updated  revision  analyzes 
changes  in  development  patterns  and  implementation  methods,  identi- 
fies new  needs  and  recommends  ways  and  means  to  meet  those  needs. 

Land  was  allocated  for  various  functional  areas  in  accordance  with 
soil  and  topographic  conditions,  existing  development,  identifiable 
trends  in  development  patterns,  compatibility  of  uses,  and  existing 
and  proposed  thoroughfares. 


2.  The  following  effects  on  the  environment  are  based  on  the  assumption 

that  the  entire  planning  area  will  be  developed  as  per  the  Plan: 

a.  Adverse  Effects 

(1)  Reduction  of  natural  vegetation 

(2)  Increase  in  rain  water  run-off 

(3)  Increase  in  sanitary  sewer  effluent 

(4)  Increase  in  solid  waste 

(5)  Higher  demands  on  resource  oriented  recreation  areas 

(6)  Increased  air  pollution  due  to  more  people  and  their  auto- 
mobi les 

b . Beneficial  Effects 

(1)  Preservation  of  open  space 

(2)  Lower  population  densities  than  would  occur  without  a plan 

(3)  Better  utilization  of  available  land 

(4)  Good  subdivision  regulations  restrict  development  of  areas 
with  critical  topography  which  lowers  damage  to  the  land 
and  streams  caused  by  erosion 

(5)  Adoption  of  floodplain  regulations  (as  recommended)  will 
protect  floodways 

(6)  Good  traffic  circulation  minimizes  driving  time  - hence  it 
minimizes  air  pollution  caused  by  automobile  exhausts 

(7)  Controlled  growth  will  permit  the  city  to  expand  efficiently 
the  services  demanded  by  an  increasing  population,  i.e., 
sanitary  sewer,  storm  drainage,  solid  waste  collection  and 
disposal . 

3.  Effects  of  development  which  cannot  be  avoided  entirely  will  be 

the  loss  of  natural  vegetation  and  increases  in  storm  run-off 

and  waste  products. 
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The  alternatives  to  development  under  a plan  would  be  either  un- 
controlled growth  or  no  growth  at  all.  The  former  alternative 
would  cause  untold  damage  to  the  environment,  while  the  latter 
would  cause  the  city  to  stagnate. 

5.  The  goal  of  compact  growth  expressed  by  the  Plan  will  protect  land 
and  water  resources  for  future  use. 

6.  The  conversion  of  agricultural  and  wooded  land  to  urban  use  cannot 
be  reversed;  however,  a compact  outward  growth  will  mitigate  the 
effects  of  loss  of  agricultural  activity  in  the  planning  area. 

7.  All  existing  state  and  federal  and  county  environmental  controls 
currently  being  enforced  will  be  applicable  to  the  planning  area. 
Local  controls  include  the  zoning  ordinance,  subdivision  regulations, 
building  codes  and  miscellaneous  nuisance  ordinances  such  as  anti- 
dumping and  junk  auto  controls.  The  Plan  also  recommends  floodplain 
controls . 

8.  The  adoption  of  this  Plan  as  a guide  by  public  agencies  and  private 
groups  will  mitigate  the  adverse  environmental  effects  of  land 
development  as  will  the  continued  enforcement  and  revision  of  the 
above-mentioned  controls. 

9.  No  issues  have  been  raised  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (January, 
1973). 
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